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the history of man and his civilization we cannot understand unless 
we take into account the "new and intrusive factor," the human intel- 
lect "with its capacity for purpose as distinct from and additional to 
desire." If it were not for this factor, there could be no such thing as 
biological psychology, and Mr. Trotter could not have written his 
book. 

Frank Thilly. 
Cornell University. 

The Reign of Religion in Contemporary Philosophy. By S. Radhak- 
rishnan, Macmillan, London, 1920. — pp. i-xii, 463. 
The present volume is, I think, one of the most notable that have 
been contributed in recent years to the debate between absolute 
idealism and its opponents. The author is a thoroughly trained and 
competent exponent of the idealistic tradition, an Hegelian of the 
type of Professor Bosanquet, and his book might well have borne 
Miss Sinclair's title, A Defence of Idealism. Indeed, I do not know 
of another work which, between the covers of a single volume, deals so 
effectively with the issues raised in recent discussion as this book of 
Professor Radhakrishnan, of the University of Mysore. 

The title actually employed does not hit off the central effort of 
the book, and may be less than fortunate. "It is my opinion," says 
the author, " that systems which play the game of philosophy squarely 
and fairly, with freedom from presuppositions and religious neutrality, 
naturally end in absolute idealism; and if they lead to other conclusions 
we may always suspect that the game has not been played according 
to the rules. The current pluralistic systems are the outcome of the 
interference of religious prejudice with the genuine spirit of specula- 
tion. In this volume an examination of contemporary philosophy is 
undertaken, with a view of showing how its deviations from the ' high 
road' of absolutism are all due to 'the reign of religion in philosophy'" 
(p. vii). But this charge, however warranted in the cases of James 
and Schiller, for instances, seems hardly applicable to such cases as 
those of Professor Dewey and Bertrand Russell. Further, the title 
may suggest that in the author's opinion religious demands are more 
or less spurious, and that a sound idealism will not meet them. But 
this is precisely the reverse of his fundamental conviction. Professor 
Radhakrishnan's book is pervaded by a profound and active religious 
interest. What he is opposing is only the get-rich-quick type of 
religious philosophy, which proposes to meet at once the superficial 
demands of the pious, even at the cost of outraging the requirements 
of rational science and logical analysis. "This book attempts to 
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show that of the two live philosophies of the present day, pluralistic 
theism and monistic idealism, the latter is more reasonable as affording 
to the spiritual being of man full satisfaction, moral as well as intellec- 
tual" (p. vii). He is frank to recognize that much of the content of 
popular religion and theology cannot be endorsed as absolutely true 
by the idealist; accordingly, he makes no more effort than does 
Professor Bosanquet to compete with the philosophies of sentiment 
in gaining popular approbation. "But, in our opinion, the greatest 
mistake of the new spirit is its conception of the Absolute as Anti- 
Christ. The kind of absolutism which comes in for severe rebuke and 
condemnation at the hands of our pluralistic critics is a fiction of their 
own imagination and not a theory held by any of its recognized 
exponents" (p. 407). In manifold passages, then, and much more 
than is the wont of Professor Bosanquet, he brings out the way in 
which religious idealism finds itself taken up, and, as he judges, fully 
satisfied, in the absolutist rendering of idealism. 

The book is exceptionally well written. The style is clear, vigorous, 
and of absorbing interest. Practically every sentence counts. The 
author thoroughly understands himself and his opponents, and his 
criticism, while usually fair, is pungent and incisive. Certainly the 
reader of idealistic tendencies will feel that here at last is a champion 
of notable power, and that his analysis of opposing views constitutes 
what Horace Greeley used to denominate "mighty good reading." 

The plan of the book involves a forty-page analysis of Leibniz, 
with the aim of driving him into monism. This has often been done, 
but perhaps never more successfully than here. Then fifty-five 
pages are given to a similar treatment of the modern Leibniz, Professor 
Ward. Two chapters, over seventy pages, are then assigned to Bergson, 
and I know of no other discussion which within so brief a compass 
achieves so much both in exposition and in blasting criticism. It 
should assuredly be used largely as reference reading for our students 
of Bergsonism. Pragmatism then gets thirty pages, the "Pluralistic 
Universe" fifty, Eucken thirty, and Bertrand Russell forty. Schiller 
appears again in a fifteen page discussion devoted largely to the 
Riddles of the Sphinx; the remainder of the chapter dealing with Pro- 
fessor Howison, Balfour, and Rashdall, all under the heading of 
"Personal Idealism." Schiller, Rashdall, and Russell, it is explained, 
read the proofs for the pages dealing with their respective views. 
The concluding chapter of forty pages offers "Suggestions of an Ap- 
proach to Reality Based on the Upanishads." Using the Taittiriya 
Upanishad as its theme, it develops by the exegesis of its text all the 
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essential positions of absolute idealism. This offers a very clear and 
available reference on the relation of the philosophy of the Upanishads 
to western idealism. 

We may notice the author's position on certain matters that have 
figured largely in recent debate about absolutism. Defending the 
autonomy of reason, he holds that "true philosophy has to fight now 
against the wave of romanticism as it fought in the middle of the 
nineteenth century against the wave of empiricism" (p. 49). But 
this does not imply a narrow and abstract intellectualism, for " the 
'thought' of the absolutist is not exclusive of action. The 'know- 
ledge' of the idealist systems is not mere cognitive comprehension, 
but force of mind which drives man to move in the direction of spiritual 
reality" (p. 305). "If individuality and law are considered incon- 
sistent, there must follow the unintelligibility of the individual. 
But an individual is intelligible and therefore subject to laws" (p. 122). 

On the matter of freedom, while often seeming to concede that 
idealism does not accord with religious motives, he occasionally 
closes with the issue and gives a quite different impression. "The 
prejudice against absolutism that it is incompatible with the inde- 
pendence of the Many is unfounded. If the individual can be free, 
it is only in an absolutistic system. It is true that the Absolute 
alone is free, but the individual is an expression of the Absolute" 
(p. 143). "Ward's difficulty is purely imaginary. Because there is 
an absolute spirit it does not follow that everything is determined. 
The Absolute spirit works in man. It gives him the spiritual ideals 
of truth, beauty, and goodness, and the ideals can work themselves 
out freely and fully. There is no restriction of freedom on the absolu- 
tistic hypothesis" (p. 135). "Absolutism does not construct the 
universe after a dead pattern, but only tells us that if we dispassion- 
ately examine the march of events or the course of the world we find a 
particular tendency at work. If we accept this one central basis we 
secure freedom; if we surrender it we make chaos and caprice our gods. 
The law of the whole is the law of freedom. Free conduct is conduct 
determined by an ideal, and congruous with the logic of human 
nature" (p. 291). 

Professor Radhakrishnan seems to have a Hindu's distaste for 
theism and personalism, which he can hardly bring himself to interpret 
in other terms than those of limitation. "Our conclusion is that the 
difficulties of pluralism which Ward tries to meet by the theistic 
conception are not met so long as he keeps to the idea of God as the 
personal Creator. But when he succeeds in meeting them by making 
God the all-comprehensive spirit, his pluralism and theism have 
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vanished" (p. 147)- Many other passages contain the same sugges- 
tion concerning the theistic God and personality. "Surely this 
[Ward's Worldground] is not the limited, finite, personal godhead 
which theism cares for, but the Absolute spirit which is the all-em- 
bracing whole" (p. 139). But this attitude, after all, does not repre- 
sent his complete thought. " We are willing to accord personality to 
God, if by personality is not meant something limited and finite. 
We agree with Schiller when he says: 'There is no objection to the 
use of terms like suprapersonal or ultrapersonal, if we mean by them 
something including and transcending rather than excluding per- 
sonality. For, doubtless, the personality of God would transcend 
that of man as that of the highest man transcends that of the atom'" 
(p. 382). 

Further, while the author frequently contrasts theism with pan- 
theism to the disadvantage of the former, he is not in strictness a 
pantheist. "It is wrong to think that the difference between Ward's 
philosophy and absolutism is that, according to him, God is both 
immanent and transcendent, while according to the absolutists God 
is only immanent in the universe. Absolutism is here confused with 
atheistic pantheism, which holds that God is the world and the world 
is God. But absolutism does not identify God and the world. Ward 
neatly sums up the absolutist position when he says, 'God is trans- 
cendent to it, for it is not God but his utterance and manifestation; 
yet because it is his utterance and manifestation and because he ever 
sustains it, he is immanent in it; it is his continuous creation' " (p. 140). 

Not long ago, in an article contributed to the Creighton volume, 
the present reviewer urged that Hegelianism could not be identified 
in principle with the orthodox Vedantism of Sankara, although it 
might be with the theistic teaching of Ramanuga. This volume is so 
strongly Vedantist, and so critical towards theism, that it might at 
first seem a negative instance. A little closer study shows, however, 
that whatever the type of the author's Vedantism, it is at any rate 
not that of Sankara. Dozens of passages argue for a concrete monism, 
for difference in identity, and for a relative reality in the world of 
appearance. The characteristic doctrines of the Advaita are thus 
repeatedly traversed. " Modern absolutists do not dismiss the world 
of reality as unreal or illusory. It is wrong to assume that they 
cancel the existence of the Many for the sake, of the One" (p. 48). 
"Leibniz has pointed out the central fallacy of abstract philosophies, 
monistic or pluralistic. The static self-identity of Spinoza is as 
mischievous as the plurality of self -identities of Leibniz" (p. 90). 
"This way of getting over the pressing problems of philosophy [Berg- 
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son's] is strongly reminiscent of the monistic school of Indian Vedanta, 
in which all the puzzling problems of the relation of Absolute to Maya 
are traced to a confusion between the noumenal and the phenomenal 
conceptions of reality. But the noumenal and the phenomenal 
cannot be held apart" (p. 162). And likewise the summing up of the 
essential spirit of the Vedanta, on page 445, is conceived in terms of a 
concrete or theistic interpretation which owes most to Ramanuga, 
and is simply not true if referred to the orthodox Sankara doctrine. 
"The Vedantic Absolute is not the abstraction of an etre supreme which 
deletes all differences but is a spirit that transcends and at the same 
time embraces all living things" (p. 445). This is true, however, of 
the theistic but not of the pantheistic form of the tradition. 

The main criticism that arises against the argument of this volume, 
then, is that the elements of a speculative theism which are inevitably 
involved in this position are not developed, but rather are quietly 
suppressed. It seems evident that the lines of suggestion which the 
thinkers of the early Church organized into the doctrine of the Logos 
are really relevant here. "We come across similar conceptions in the 
Hebrew doctrine of Wisdom, the Greek doctrine of the Logos, and 
the Christian doctrine of the Son" (p. 444). But if the determinate 
aspects of the ideal are truly founded in the depths of the real, as the 
Christian doctrine of the Son implies, and as the argument of this 
volume also implies, then the definition of the character of the ideal 
becomes logical and important. The argument that the Logos is not 
absolute does not deny that it reveals a vital and significant character 
of the real. The author urges that all Hindu systems of philosophy 
posit similar principles. "In the Vedanta it is Iswara and Maya; in 
Vaishnavism it is Krishna and Radha" (p. 444). It would seem like 
carrying coals to Newcastle to urge upon a writer bearing the name of 
Radhakrishnan that the main need of his book is a more adequate 
appreciation of the expression of God's nature in the order of human 
experience, such as the Christian Logos theology provides. Is it 
possible that the "reign of religion" in the vicinity of Mysore sub- 
consciously induces a thinker to warp his thought unduly away from 
the Christian and towards the Vedantic speculation? 

I am associating this book with Aliotta's Idealistic Reaction Against 
Science, as coordinate texts for an advanced class in metaphysics, 
dealing with the spirit of romanticism in contemporary thought. 
In point of clear exposition, and of strong criticism from somewhat 
contrasting viewpoints, the two in conjunction seem to me highly 
available as textbooks. E. L. Hinman. 

University of Nebraska. 



